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Lassen Peak and Manzanita Lake in Lassen Volcanic National 


Park, California.—“If the initial onslaught succeeds else- 


where, the siege will then be extended to the parks.” 








EDITORIAL 


A Call to Battle 


HE United States Chamber of Commerce 

has fired the opening shot in a struggle 
that may determine whether the conserva- 
tion and nature protection gains of the past 
half century are going to be held. or whether 
a coterie of selfish men will deprive the 
American people of some of their most 
valuable possessions. It promises to be the 
most critical fight ever waged over our nat- 
ural resources. Mr. Laurence F. Lee. Presi- 
dent of the Chamber 
protesting the proposal that President Tru- 


of Commerce. was 
man add the Queets Corridor and coastal 
strip to Olympic National Park before he 
leaves office; but attached to this protest 
was a map of existing federal lands and a 
recommendation that public lands be “re- 
turned” to private ownership. 

Readers of NATIONAL PARKS MAGAZINE 
will remember the attempted land grab of 
1946 and 1947 Your Heritage, in 
our July-September 1947 issue) , the scheme 


{see 


of a group of wealthy livestockmen to seize 
control and ownership of all grazeable lands 
in national parks and monuments, national 
forests, Taylor Grazing Lands and the un- 
appropriated public domain. Working 
closely with a few senators and congress- 
men, they put on what the Denver Post 
called a “Wild West Show,” public hearings 
attacking the Forest Service and other fed- 
eral agencies, accusing them of misconduct, 
and preventing conservationists and honest 
livestockmen from testifying in rebuttal. 
The conduct of these hearings was so scan- 
dalous that the project collapsed, and its 
proponents retreated to lick their wounds. 

Now, however, the advent of a new ad- 
ministration, relatively inexperienced in 
con-ervation and land administration, seems 
to these men the golden opportunity. Their 
hope is to stampede the administration into 
action before it has had time to study the 
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many problems and make sound decisions. 
Fortunately, the new cabinet members and 
other top officials have been appointed for 
their ability, and those whose position will 
be critical in this coming battle are men 
of integrity. Nevertheless, it will take time 
for them to sift the conflicting testimony. 

The goal of the exploiters is to emasculate 
the federal land-administering agencies, and 
eventually to transfer millions of acres of 
public property to ownership by a few 
individuals. In 1947, an official 
spokesman for a group of livestock and 


thousand 


woolgrowers associations let the public in 
on the scheme. All grazeable federal lands 
were to be transferred to the states, for sa'e 
only to those who already held permits to 
graze on them (about 22,000 people). The 
purchase price was to be from nine cents to 
$2.80 an acre, payable over forty-five years 
at 1.5 percent interest. 

The broad objectives of the exploiters 
have not changed, but tactics have been 
refined. Now the hope is that lumber com- 
panies will join forces, to gain control and 
ownership of the forest lands as well. They 
also hope to render the Soil Conservation 
Service impotent by transferring it to the 
Extension Service. There may not be an 
immediate attack on the national parks 
and monuments. But if the initial onslaught 
succeeds elsewhere, the siege will then be 
extended to the parks. 

Since the national forests will be under 
fire first, analysis of that aspect of the battle 
will show the nature of the campaign. Wit- 
nesses before the “Wild West Show” hear- 
ings of 1947, asserted that the Forest Serv- 
ice was corrupt, wasteful, autocratic, out 
of control. They protested the Forest Serv- 
ice’s reduction of livestock on overgrazed 
ranges, demanded recognition of their graz- 
ing “rights,” and said the Forest Service 











threatened the livestock economy. They 
declared these were the views of livestock- 
men as a whole; actually, many cattlemen 
tried to testify in defense of the Forest 
Service, but were refused opportunity. 

The Forest Service was established at the 
turn of the century, to administer some 
135,000,000 acres of western land, to pro- 
tect watershed in order to ensure future 
water supply, and to arrest ruthless de- 
struction of forests by providing sound 
harvesting policies. Originally, grazing was 
considered a detrimental activity on na- 
tional forests, and livestock was kept off 
until the system of use under permit was 
started in 1897. The courts have ruled that 
no one has a “right” to graze these lands, 
and that if too many sheep and cattle are 
grazing them, the Forest Service may re- 
duce the number. Although the Forest Serv- 
ice always acts in such matters with con- 
sideration and after consultation with the 
permittees, the permittees want full control ; 
that is, they want unrestricted grazing. They 
propose to set up local boards having ad- 
ministrative powers, so rigged that every 
ordered reduction may be appealed to the 
courts, in the hope that court dockets will 
become jammed with cases, and the reduc- 
tion order will be ineffectual. 

If they succeed in gaining uncontrolled 
grazing, the national forests will become 
eroded wastelands, and this means the col- 
lapse not only of local grazing, but of im- 
portant segments of the national economy. 
On the other hand, the Forest Service has 
rehabilitated large sections of the public 
ranges, and there are now more livestock 
on public lands than in 1906. Even so, only 
one-third of the nation’s sheep are raised 
in the western states, and only 27 percent 
of these use the forest ranges for a period 
of not more than four months; one-seventh 
of the nation’s cattle are in the West, of 
which only 9 percent graze the forests. It 
would make little difference in the national 
livestock economy were they all to be re- 
moved. It merely would be a hardship to 
the individual ranchers who hold permits, 


including those behind this new effort re- 
cently characterized as “an old steal re- 
furbished.” 

The extension of this proposal, to turn 
the national forests, wholly or in part, 
“back” to the states (the lands have always 
been in public ownership, except small 
tracts acquired to improve administration, 
and lands in certain eastern forests), is 
obviously a means of benefiting a few at 
the expense of many. The only ones to 
benefit would be the larger permittees. The 
smaller stockmen, the majority, would be 
squeezed out of business, once the steal were 
accomplished, and many of them realize it. 
The people as a whole would lose a priceless 
possession that contributes to the economic, 
physical, and inspirational welfare of the 
nation. Private ownership would not benefit 
the land, for it would mean more livestock 
to damage the range. It would mean “No 
Trespass” signs across lands now used by 
the people in common, and economic dis- 
aster in eroding soils, depleted water re- 
sources, and the elimination of smaller 
enterprises dependent on joint use of the 
land. 

It would mean drastic losses to local 
economies, for taxes on these lands, if 
placed under private ownership, probably 
would never bring the financial benefits to 
counties and states that are now derived 
through Forest Service administration. 
States and counties receive 25 percent of in- 
come from the national forests, plus 10 per- 
cent applied to local roads and trails. Also, 
Congress provides about $1,500,000 an- 
nually for range improvements and rehabili- 
tation. In nine months of 1952, these receipts 
totalled over $51,000,000, of which 95 per- 
cent came from the sale of forest products. 

If the people of the United States under- 
stand the importance of continued protec- 
tion of their landed estate, they can spike 
the guns of this attack. As the lines of battle 
become clear, officials and legislators must 
be kept informed on how the people view 
this attempt to steal their property. State- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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ENCHANTED VALLEY 





By RICHARD E. KLINCK 


ILENT and eternal, seeming to be endless 
years and miles across time and space, is 

a land of mystery, a place where yesterday is 
forever more real than today. It is a never- 
never land which man has aptly called 
Monument Valley and it 
across the Arizona-Utah border, deep within 
the Navajo Indian Reservation, one hundred 
and fifty airline miles northeast of Flagstaff, 


lies sprawled 


Arizona. 

Never have you seen anything that will 
surpass or even compare with the wild and 
supreme splurge of nature that is found 


there. This land of room enough and time 
enough is a wonderland of rock and sand. 
Its majesty and its glory are a last-surviving 
fragment of faded 
Buttes and mesas and defiant pinnacles of 
flaming red sandstone reach high into the 
richest of blue skies. For 25,000,000 years 

more years than you and I can conceive 
of—wind and water have restlessly carved 
away fantastic amounts of the rock that was 


America’s frontier. 


deposited there through countless eras of 
time. 
\ spectacular epic of nature was staged 


The Mittens in Monument Valley are situated on 


opposite sides of the Arizona-Utah state line. 
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John L. Blackford, courtesy Nature Magazine 


There is an uneasy portent of disaster in the growing 
number of visitors to this isolated land of enchantment. 


there, everlasting and awesome in its reck- 
less proportions. But the mighty tools of 
erosion took little note of the magnitude of 
their task. Through the endless procession 
of the years they carved deep into the sand- 
stone, forever erasing whole ages of the 
earth’s history. A thousand feet of rock and 
sand were carried awav, a large part of it 
to the northwest, the Colorado River and. 
eventually, the Gulf of California. Then 
another thousand feet of the ages was dis- 
solved, leaving behind only hard cores of 
red rock—for some reason more weather- 
resistant than the them. 
Today, these are the remains, the monu- 
the product of 


materials about 
ments of Monument Valley 
25,000,000 years of design and creation. 
It is a little known, isolated and fabulous 
land of the mysterious and the romantic. 

But visitors who go there, those who fol- 
low the winding, unsurfaced road down 


from Blanding, Utah, or the sandy wash- 
board road up from Tuba City, Arizona, 
have found Monument Valley to be a reli- 
gion. And most all who have gone there 
have left as disciples, echoing and re-em- 
phasizing the praises of those who came 
before, and their words have brought others, 
as is only right in a place so full of glory 
and majesty. The moviemakers of Holly- 
wood have found the valley and used it 
time and again for splendid backgrounds 
to their westerns. These and a few magazine 
articles proclaiming the wonders and beau- 
ties of the place of the monuments have 
swelled the trickle of adventure-seekers who 
first went there during the years between 
the depression and the second World War. 

But there is an uneasy portent of disaster 
in the growing number of visitors to this 
once completely isolated land of enchant- 
ment; for with the coming of the traveler 
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have come many of the hideous things of 
civilization. Once free of tin cans, bottles. 
and other symbols of careless vagabonds. 
Monument Valley is acquiring more of 
these each week. They are scars in a place 
so recently virgin. This thing of matchless 
splendor can be lost, its beauty destroyed. 
and the godliness forgotten, unless we take 
care. 

Monument Valley enjoys no special pro- 
tection, although it is a part of the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Private enterprise can 
easily enter. A slow invasion is under way 
to tear material resources from the beauty 
that holds them, leaving only ugliness in its 
Ww ake. 

Monument Valley deserves protection by 
the National Park Service. That idea is not 
a new one. As early as 1929, a proposal 
was made to establish Monument Valley as 


a Park Service area. In March 1931, repre- 
sentatives of the National Park Service 
made a study of the Monument Valley re- 
gion to determine its suitability for inclu- 


sion in a proposed Navajo National Park, 


which would include Rainbow Bridge and 
Navajo national monuments, already units 
of the park system. 

At the conclusion of its investigation, the 
committee had this to say concerning Monu- 
ment Valley: “The area is highly scenic, 
unique, interesting and unlike any existing 
national park. The area is of such outstand- 
ing scenic quality that it would be an im- 
portant addition to the National Park Sys- 
tem. The scenery is varied, full of interest 
and is of impressive magnitude. Monu- 
ment Valley, Tsegi Canyon, Navajo Canyon, 
Rainbow Bridge and its vicinity, are among 
the spectacular scenic features of the area.” 


These are the remains—the monuments—the product 


of 25,000,000 years 


design and creation. 


John L. Blackford, courtesy Nature Magazine 
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George T. Henry 


Before its glory is dimmed or lost, Monument 
Valley should be given our utmost in protection. 


The proposed Navajo National Park had 
many loyal supporters among the local 
people of that area. One of the more ardent 
proponents was Mr. Emil Gammeter, then 
a representative in the Utah Legislature. 
Since practically all the lands involved, 
whether in Utah or Arizona, were already 
included within the government-owned In- 
dian lands, it was believed that some sort 
of a satisfactory agreement could be worked 
out. However, when the proposal was taken 
up with the Navajo tribal council, it met 
with immediate disapproval and no mu- 
tually agreeable plan could be formulated. 
Because of this opposition, the national park 
proposal has since been dormant. 

From time to time, other proposals have 
been made but never have reached the 
actual planning stage. One of these sug- 
gests that all the lands from the Grand 
Canyon area to Arches National Monument 
be included in one vast Escalante National 
Park . . . an impressive and noteworthy 


idea indeed. We would be much the richer 
for its achievement! 

The Navajos were justifiably opposed to 
being deprived of a part of their already 
insufficient grazing lands. Perhaps in the 
case of Monument Valley a special provi- 
sion could be made, for actually it is alto- 
gether fitting that the Indian should remain, 
since he enhances the color and romance 
of the valley of the monuments. Without 
him, the living spirit of that land would 
perish. Whatever the answer, one must soon 
be found. 

The valley proper is an area thirty by 
forty miles in extent, well-defined in tri- 
angular form by the natural boundaries 
of the San Juan River on the north, Comb 
Ridge on the southeast, and No Man’s Mesa 
on the southwest. Concentrated within that 
area are examples of almost all of the West’s 
wonders 

Besides the fantastic monuments, bearing 
such bizarre, yet apt, names as the Totem 
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Pole, the Mittens, Brigham’s Tomb, and 
Natani T’so (Big Leader), there are sand 
dunes, natural arches and windows, strange 
rock formations of every type, box canyons 
painted in subtle shadings of red, grey and 
white, and a large collection of cliff house 
ruins of several periods. The plenteous na- 
ture of these last—many still well-hidden 
in the tangled maze of canyons to the west, 
where no white man has yet explored, others 
already gutted and ruined by the over- 
zealous adventurer—supports the theory of 
many archevlogists that Monument Valley 
may have been the focal point of the ancient 
Indian cultures of the early Southwest 


This, then, is Monument Valley, land of 
purple shadows and haunting legends, land 
of mystery. Its strangeness is beguiling- 
a day, a week, even a month is not enough 
there. When the day has faded and the 
blazing reds have gone, the sinuous black 
velvet of evening remains. It is then that the 
monuments assume the shapes of ancient 
Grecian temples, arising from the rolled- 
back pages of Time 

Before its glory is dimmed or lost for- 
ever, Monument Valley should be given our 
utmost in protection and care. Only then 
can it remain as always—The Enchanted 


Valley. ... 


THEY HAVE TO BE FOUGHT FOR 


The following letter, written by a Grand Canyon visitor to the park’s 
superintendent, Dr. Harold C. Bryant, is printed with the permission of 
its author and the National Park Service—Editor. 


Dear Dr. Bryant: 

I cannot leave the park without writing you to express my appreciation for what you and 
your staff are doing for us. My last visit here was in 1921, and I see many changes adding to 
the pleasure of visitors. But none is more interesting than the wonderful self-guiding nature 
trail. The little unobtrusive green rods with typed cards are a joy—with their bits of 
information—and one can evolve a philosophy of life from the quotations. 

In 1921, and once before about 1912 and 1913, I hiked the Bright Angel Trail down to 
the river and back. As an active member of the Sierra Club, I was in good condition. Now, 
at the age of seventy-three, I am willing to invoke the aid of the lowly mule, which I then 
disdained, and I am planning to take the trip to Phantom Ranch tomorrow. 

Surely there is nothing better in life than the great outdoors. I find that a five or ten 
minute walk away from the hotel brings me solitude where I can sit and think and enjoy. 
The crowds seem to be satisfied with milling around the hotel and writing postcards—but 
every fellow to his own liking! 

I know that in the cause of nature I have not many years left for horseback riding and 
hiking trails—even easy ones. So I am making the best of this ten-day stay. As I sit and look 
out over the canyon, I love to repeat the poem Thanatopsis, “To him who in the love of nature,” 
etc., and then the lines, “When thoughts of the last bitter hour come like a blight o’er thy 
spirit—Go forth under the open sky and list to nature’s teaching.” That is a wonderful poem 
to think here. 

I hope we, the people, never let our parks get away from us. But like all good things in 


life, they have to be fought for. Yours gratefully, 


Miss Margaret S. Horst 
Laguna Beach, Calitornia 
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SECRETARY CHAPMAN REAPPRAISES THE DINOSAUR DAMS 


HE National Parks Association has been 
reliably informed that the Secretary of 
the Interior has officially recommended 
construction of the Upper Colorado River 
Storage Project, with changes in the se- 
quence of its development that will defer 


consideration of Echo Park and Split 
Mountain dams until conclusive studies 
are made of feasible alternates. This 


action effectively reverses his decision of 
1950, when he approved these two large 
dams proposed to be built in Dinosaur 
National Monument. (See This /s Dino- 
saur in NATIONAL PARKS Macazine for 
October-December 1950, and The Menaced 
Dinosaur Monument in the January-March 
1952 issue.) 

Some months after the 1950 hearing, 
your Association was instrumental in ar- 
ranging for General Ulysses S. Grant III 
to discuss with Secretary Chapman the 
possibility of alternative ways to provide 
the people of Colorado and Utah even 
greater benefits from the project at less 
cost by eliminating these controversial 
dams and changing the sequence of con- 
struction of the others planned for the 
basin. Secretary Chap- 


upper Colorado 


man immediately ordered a restudy of the 
project to determine whether such alter- 
native methods were feasible. He has 
stated that he has always been reluctant to 
authorize this intrusion on the national 
monument, and from his recent action, 
evidently believes Echo Park and Split 
Mountain dams are not essential to the 
over-all project. 

Proponents of the two dams have based 
much of their pressure for their construc- 
tion on the Secretary's 1950 decision. Re- 
versal of that decision greatly strengthens 
the position of those who have been in- 
sisting that Dinosaur National Monument 
be kept inviolate for park purposes, and 
that its use for dam sites is not necessary 
to the orderly development of the upper 
Colorado River. The battle to save the 
monument is not over, however, for it is 
almost certain that efforts will be made to 
have these dams restored to the project 
in the new Congress. Public support of 
the revised plans submitted by the Sec- 
retary, and continued demand that the 
national monument be preserved, will as- 
sure final victory for the friends of the 
national park system. 


GAINS ON TWO FRONTS 


N January 6, President Truman added 
17.753 acres to Olympic National 
Park, enlarging the area to within 1693 
acres of the total 898.292 acres authorized 
by Congress in 1938. Fifty miles of superb 
coastal lands, extending about one mile in- 
land, widening at the north to include the 
western shore of Lake Ozette. are connected 
with the body of the park by the Queets 
Corridor, which protects the entire valley 
of the Queets River. All but 169 acres of 
nine sections of private lands along the 
Bogachiel River, acquired by exchange by 
the U. S. Forest Service for transfer to the 
park, consolidate the boundary there. 


Congressman Leroy Johnson has intro- 
duced H. R. 1037, to confer national park 
status on Dinosaur National Monument. The 
purpose of the bill is to give congressional 
protection to the great canyons of the 
Green and Yampa rivers. Enactment of this 
legislation would question 
about the propriety of building Echo Park 
and Split Mountain dams that would flood 
these canyons. The National Parks Associa- 
tion strongly endorses this measure and be- 
lieves its passage will greatly benefit the 
national park system. It is before the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 


remove any 
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The Los Angeles Kings Canyon Applications 


By E. T. SCOYEN, Superintendent 
Kings Canyon National Park 


MONG the adverse use threats which 
hang over our national parks, none 
proposes such a major invasion of a great 
wilderness, with such complete destruction 
of the primitive values involved, as the 
Los Angeles applications covering power 
sites in the two great canyons of Kings 
River in Kings Canyon National Park. 
Before we do anything else, let us, as 
stated by John Muir, “. . . from some com- 
manding summit, view the mighty wilder- 
ness.” 
Included within the approximately 700 
square miles of the high country of the 


park are two of the main forks of the 
Kings River—the Middle and the South. 
The outer walls of their canyons are great 
mountain ranges, with many summits reach- 
ing above 13,000 feet and a few over 14.,- 
O00. 
cirques forming their headwaters rest high 


The hanging valleys and glacial 


against the west slopes of the main crest of 
the Sierra Nevada of California. Dotting 
the entire mountain wonderland are hun- 
dreds of lakes; and rushing, tumbling, 


roaring streams and rivers “outspread over 
all the range like embroidery.” Mountain 


meadows of great charm are found in every 


One of several proposed dams would be constructed below 


beautful Zumwalt Meadow in Kings Canyon National Park. 
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valley, and two rare and vanishing species 
of our wildlife, the wolverine and the fisher, 
here find sanctuary and a last hope for 
survival. 

Within quite recent times, perhaps not 
more than ten thousand years ago, the can- 
yons were filled with great glaciers. The 
crushing weight of the ice deepened them 
to a point where they have strong claim 
to being our country’s deepest. The Middle 
Fork, near Simpson Meadow, measures 
5700 feet on a width of four miles. The 
great south wall above Tehipite Valley 
rises 6200 feet in a horizontal distance of 
two miles, and directly across is the world- 
famed Tehipite Dome, vertical, 
slender spire reaches 3500 feet over the 
river below. The South Fork Canyon is 
fully comparable in scale and grandeur. 

Anyone who has even the most elemen- 
tary knowledge of mountain country will 
realize, | am sure, from the above descrip- 
tion, that this is truly a “mighty wilder- 
ness,” one that well deserves its distinction 
of being included in a national park. I 
judge it to be the climax area of the world 
renowned High Sierra! Here we have dedi- 
cated land of superior inspirational quali- 
ties. Our problem arises because the Board 
of Water and 
Los Angeles see in its waters a solution 
of a demand brought on by their rapidly 
expanding population. In this case, bas- 
ically, they want power and not water. 
This is important to keep in mind, because 
the former can be generated almost any- 
where, while the latter is found only where 
nature puts it. 

We all know that Congress has by law 
established the policy that national parks 
shall be preserved in their natural condition 
and “passed on unimpaired to future gen- 
erations.” But in the case of Kings Canyon, 
our lawmakers went so far as to state a 
definite intent, ... to insure the _per- 
manent preservation of the wilderness 
character . . .” of the area. Certainly this 
places upon the Department of the In- 
terior and the National Park Service the 


whose 


Power Commissioners of 


12 


duty of resisting any attempted invasion. 

The efforts of the City of Los Angeles 
to obtain water for power development in 
the Sierra Nevada date back to 1920. At 
that time they made filings covering two 
sites in Yosemite; one on the headwaters 
of the San Joaquin River; one contains the 
essentials of the pending Kings Canyon 
scheme, and finally one on the Kaweah 
River in Sequoia. These applications were 
denied by the Federal Power Commission 
in 1923. 

The Kings Canyon program proposes 
construction of a 215 foot dam at Simpson 
Meadow on the Middle Fork; another of 
175 feet at Paradise Valley, and still an- 
other of 105 feet near Zumwalt Meadow, or 
what is known as the Sentinel site. All 
these are inside the park. In addition, an- 
other of 285 feet will be constructed at 
Tehipite Valley, and another of 155 feet at 
Cedar Grove. The final downstream instal- 
lation will be at the junction of the Middle 
and South Forks about fourteen miles be- 
low the park boundary. 

Cedar Grove is now reached by a good 
highway, and the projected Kings Canyon 
Road will pass by the Sentinel site. How- 
ever, it will require about twenty-five miles 
of road construction to reach Simpson 
Meadow, passing Tehipite about halfway. 
To climb up to Paradise Valley will take 
about eighteen miles. We can assume that 
these construction access roads will be 
modern highways—they will have to be 
to move the colossal tonnage of required 
material and equipment to the sites. 

This part of the program alone will 
cut the heart out of this superb wilderness. 
However, all these dams will be connected 
with flumes, tunnels, and penstocks. Six 
major power plants, with all their trans- 
mission lines and other appurtenances, will 
defile the canyons inside the park, or very 
near its boundaries. All construction will 
be in extremely rugged country, and in 
places, switchbacks probably will be needed 
to keep the road grades within reasonable 
limits. Can it not be said, therefore, that 
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no proposal ever made relative to any 
national park ever carried the seeds of 
such vast destruction to scenic beauty and 
primitive values, as does this one? 

So far as I know, no one has ever suc- 
ceeded in placing a value on the wilderness. 
We are able to fix the enormous dollar 
returns which flow to local communities 
from tourist traffic to our developed areas. 
But to state what the wild atmosphere of 
Simpson Meadow, for instance, is worth in 
relation to some understandable scale seems 
impossible. It perhaps is in the same cate- 
gory as trying to assess the dollar value of 
one’s religion. However, proponents of 
power dams have no trouble at all on this 
score. They say it is worth 249,820 horse- 
power of electric energy. But this is not a 
price they will pay for destroying a superb 
area. It is, instead, a benefit 
they will receive! 

Steps have been taken to counter this 
threat. The Sierra Club has taken leader- 
ship in the interest of wilderness preser- 
vation organizations, and has filed protests 
with the state engineer of California. The 
California Fish and Game Commission has 


wilderness 


registered a strong objection based on the 
effect the project will have on resources 
in which it has special responsibilities. 

The Fresno County Chamber of Com- 
merce has passed a resolution stating, “That 
the Chamber is unalterably opposed to the 
construction by any agency, be it federal, 
state, municipal or private, of any dams, 
reservoirs, tunnels or power houses within 
the boundaries of Kings Canyon National 
Park, as such works are necessarily de- 
structive of the and recreational 
values of that reserved area; and further, 
that such works would necessarily inter- 
fere in a material way with the required 
irrigation stream flow regulation at the 
Pine Flat Reservoir.” 

Secretary of the Interior Chapman has 
based his protest on the view that part of 
the applications cover lands in Kings Can- 
yon National Park, “. . . which I am re- 
quired by law to protect in its natural 


scenic 
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state without water developments.” How- 
ever, he also called attention to the fact 
that the state has ceded exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over said park to the United States. 
He suggests, “ that consideration be 
given to the purpose underlying the cession 
of exclusive jurisdiction over this land by 
the State of California, and its non-avail- 
ability for private water development, since 
the Federal Power Commission is without 
authority to issue power licenses within 
the park.” 

Summing up, we can say that the City 
of Los Angeles has filed for water to pro- 
duce power at the points we have named. 
As I understand it, the state is asked to 
allocate the water. Then, normally, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission will be requested 
to issue a permit to build the dams and 
power houses. However, the jurisdiction 
of the state in the first instance is question- 
able, while it is certain the federal agency 
has no authority to grant permits in a 
national park. It also should be kept in 
mind that failure to get the permits for 
Simpson Meadow, Paradise, and Sentinel, 
will eliminate the other parts of the pro- 
gram. Tehipite, Cedar Grove and Junction 
will not be economically feasible without 
the storage at the other sites, all of which 
are up-stream. 

Finally, I find that all legal sources | 
have consulted are in complete agreement 
on one point. There will be no dams in 
Kings Canyon National Park unless spe- 
cific permission is given by an Act of Con- 
gress. The situation today is that the ap- 
plications have been filed and protests 
have been made to those responsible for 
judging the matter. Aside from keeping 
interested persons and organizations in- 
formed on the subject generally, there ap- 
pears little need for action at this time. 
However, a major change will occur should 
a bill be introduced in Congress, and 
pressed for passage, to permit the project. 
This will produce another Hetch-Hetchy, 
which battle, this time, must not be lost! 














Clouds Over Bryce Canyon 


Photographs by DEVEREUX BUTCHER 


HESE VIEWS of Bryce Canyon, includ- 
ing the cover, taken from 
Point looking northwest toward Inspiration 
Point. Across the summer sky drifted fleets 
of fluffy clouds that kept the canyon in ever- 


were Brvce 


now deep shade over all; 


changing light 
now a spotlight dramatically accentuating 
a group of towers, and then a flood of light 


revealing the entire scene in all its dazzling 
color. 

Park’s forma- 
than those of 


National 


numerous 


Bryce Canyon 


tions are more 


nearby Cedar Breaks National Monument. 
Yet, to some, the orange color is less ap- 
pealing, for Cedar Breaks is of a most 
superb pink. By comparison with the not- 
far-distant Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon is 
more intricate in detail; but both Cedar 
Breaks and Bryce Canyon could lose them- 
selves in Grand. More than 225,000 people 
visited Bryce Canyon in the 1952 travel sea- 
son. Like all of our nation’s beauty spots, it 
constantly must be defended against preda- 
tory interests. 


The Wall of Windows spotlighted, and, opposite, the lighting reversed. 














Floodlighting here; yet how different this scene on the cover. 
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Now all is in shade but the rim. 
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Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
Recreational Area Project 


By HERBERT EVISON, Chief 


Information Division, National Park Service 


HE actual launching of land acquisition 

on the Cape Hatteras National Seashore 
Recreational Area during the past summer 
for the first time gave strong assurance thai 
this project, authorized by Congress more 
than fifteen years ago, would become a 
reality. There were times during that fifteen 
vears when it looked hopeless. 

An attempt by North Carolina, before 
World War II, to make a beginning there 
didn’t get very far, and the war itself put 
the project in mothballs for the duration. 
The war over, there were hopes that the 
outer banks would prove to be a source of 
oil; the North Carolina Legislature ordered 
efforts to acquire lands for the project 
halted until that question was resolved. 
Fortunately or unfortunately, depending on 
the point of view, the search for oil was 
unsuccessful. But other things were hap- 
pening during the years it was going on. 
All along the banks at Nags Head and north 
of there, on lands that had been originally 
intended for inclusion in the area, develop- 
ments of all kinds—summer homes, hotels. 


motels, cafés, service stations—had sprung 
up. In consequence, when the persistent ef- 
forts of advocates of the project brought it 
back to life, it was necessary for them to 
“write off the northern part of the banks, 
and to draw new lines for it on a more 
limited—but still extensive 

In July, the National Park Service issued 
a public announcement that it was starting 
to acquire lands for the Seashore Recrea- 
tional Area. One thing that made it possible 
was the decision of Governor Kerr Scott 
and his Council to put $618,000 of state 
funds into the purchase of lands, on con- 
dition that funds in an equal amount from 
some other source be made available for the 
same purpose. Fortunately for the American 
people those matching funds were promptly 
forthcoming—$309,000 each from the Old 
Dominion and Avalon Foundations. The 
former had been established by Mr. Paul 
Mellon, son of the late Andrew W. Mellon: 
the latter by his daughter, Mrs. Ailsa Mel- 
lon Bruce. The trustees of the two founda- 
tions, including Mr. Mellon and Mrs. Bruce, 


basis. 


Cape Hatteras from the lighthouse. 
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saw in the Cape Hatteras project an oppor- 
tunity to preserve a fine sample of a rapidly 
diminishing commodity, which would con- 
tribute to the health and welfare of millions 
of Americans of today and tomorrow. You 
and I have reason, as will our children’s 
children, to be grateful that they caught 
the vision. 

The map of the project, issued last July, 
showed it extending from Whalebone, where 
the Wright Memorial Highway turns west- 
ward across a causeway to Roanoke Island, 
down to Cape Hatteras and southwestward 
to the farther end of Ocracoke Island. This 
meant that the public was to own and enjoy 
more than sixty miles of beach along the 
Atlantic, and the dunelands behind the 
beach. Nags Head, fronting on the ocean, 
and all the communities on the soundward 
side of the banks were excluded. So also 
were what seemed to be adequate lands 
adjoining them to permit their expansion, 
an extremely important element in the plan 
for the area. It was important because the 
National Park Service intended, and still 
intends, that accommodations for visitors 
be provided in the villages and, preferably, 
by the villagers. This arrangement follows 
a precedent established many years ago 
with respect to Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park. 

The Service’s opening announcement was 
promptly followed by expressions of oppo- 
sition. These stemmed almost wholly from 
two or three people who owned extensive 
parts of the land to be included in the area; 
with the construction of an improved road 
down the banks to Hatteras they had been 
looking forward to reaping a harvest from 
the sale of their lands. They succeeded in 
whipping up opposition among the “bank- 
ers,” who were persuaded that they were 
going to be deprived of the hunting and 
fishing rights that they had enjoyed from 
time immemorial, and that they would be 
unfairly deprived of their lands. 

Fortunately, there were some among the 
people resident there who were convinced 
that none of these things was going to hap- 
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pen and that, indeed, establishment of the 
area would be one of the best things that 
could happen for the bankers themselves. 
But they urged, and wisely, that arrange- 
ments be made to meet with the local people, 
explain the project and the National Park 
Service’s plans for it, show how they would 
benefit from it, and dispel some of the mis- 
conceptions which had been nurtured among 
them. 

Early in October, Director Conrad L. 
Wirth and Representative Herbert Bonner, 
a staunch advocate of the project, ( with the 
blessing of the Hon. Lindsay Warren, who 
had sponsored the 1937 authorization act), 
spent several days on the banks, meeting 
local people at their homes and places of 
business during the day, and appearing be- 
fore them in “town meetings” each evening. 
At these, the Director exposed himseli freely 
to questioning—and, at the first meeting, 
to considerable heckling. 

One apparently legitimate cause for com- 
plaint, and another feature of the project 
which caused needless misunderstanding, 
were spotlighted during these meetings. The 
village people began to see in the project the 
promise of greater prosperity for them- 
selves, as well as a means of preserving 
something they had always had and valued, 
but they expressed the belief that there 
should be more land excluded from the 
project for village expansion. And the Pam- 
lico Sound boundary line, placed a con- 
siderable distance offshore, appeared to 
threaten restrictions on their use of those 
waters, even though, as a matter of fact, 
the 1937 act, as amended in 1940, prevented 
that. They could continue their commercial 
fishing in those waters, and they could hunt 
over them, subject only to already existing 
federal laws; but they had misgivings. 

As a consequence, the boundaries were 
redrawn. The Pamlico Sound boundary was 
pulled in to approximately 150 feet off- 
shore; that distance was varied in places 
in order that small islands might be wholly 
included or wholly excluded. And the vil- 
lage exclusions were extended to within 500 
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feet instead of 1000 feet of the Atlantic. 
That 500 feet meant that, adjoining the vil- 
lages, the project lands would embrace only 
the beach and the dunes behind it. 

These changes, approved by Secretary of 
the Interior Chapman, were shown on maps 
printed, together with an open letter to the 
people of the outer banks, from Director 
Wirth, in the October 31 issue of the Coast- 
land Times of Manteo. Victor Meekins, 
editor of the paper and consistent supporter 
of the project, undertook to see that a copy 
of that issue went to every family in the 
villages south of Whalebone. Shortly there- 
after, the Service issued a modest booklet, 
containing carefully prepared questions and 
answers about the project, and these were 
supplied in quantity to the project office in 
Manteo, so that anyone who wanted frank, 
straightforw ard information about the proj- 
ect could get it in black and white. The 
Service has every reason to believe that, 
though the few original opponents still op- 
pose, most of the bankers are convinced 
that the project, as it has been explained 
to them, is a good thing for them; that the 
National Park Service has no cards up its 
sleeve. One important piece of advice given 
them by the Director was to hold on to their 
lands in the “village exclusions;” not to 
turn them over to speculators; and to get 
together themselves to provide adequate 
accommodations for the increased numbers 
of visitors certain to go to the banks. 

The 1940 amendment to the 1937 act not 
only confirmed the rights of local residents 
to continue commercial fishing in the waters 
of the project; it provided that Ocracoke 
Island would continue to be open to hunt- 
ing, as well as not more than 2000 acres 
elsewhere on the project, to be designated 
by the Secretary. One representative each 
from the National Park Service and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, and two persons 
to be designated by the Governor, will work 
together to formulate recommendations as 
to just what lands, not on Ocracoke, shall 
be kept open to hunting. Not to be consid- 
ered, of course, are any of the lands of the 





Pea Island National Wildlife Refuge, which 
lies within the project. Its refuge status 
remains unchanged; visitors to the recrea- 
tional area are certain to find the great 
assemblages of migratory waterfowl there 
one of its major winter attractions. 

No master plan for the area has yet been 
drawn by the Service. However, it is bound 
to provide for bathing, swimming, boating. 
fishing and other types of recreation for 
which such an area is suited. Of the 30,000- 
odd acres, these will affect only a compara- 
tively small area; on the rest, the Service 
will endeavor to protect and, where needed, 
to restore the native plant and animal life. 
That will mean, too, the resumption of the 
sand-fixation project which the Service di- 
rected during the thirties, and which was 
so successful in rebuilding dunes that had 
been denuded of vegetation and were being 
washed away. A. C. Stratton, who had 
charge of that work, was a natural choice 
to take charge of the project office in Manteo 
and of the land acquisition work. 

One item in the plans of the Service pos- 
sesses unusual interest. That is the establish- 
ment of a museum which will give visitors 
some conception of the exciting and roman- 
tic history of the outer banks and the sea. 
Long known as the “Graveyard of the At- 
lantic,” Hatteras has a wonderful story to 
be told. 

By the time this appears in print, some 
8000 acres of state property, including the 
1200-acre Cape Hatteras State Park, will 
have been transferred to federal ownership, 
in a ceremony scheduled for December 22, 
in the office of Governor Scott. 

Originally designated, in the 1937 act, 
as a National Seashore, the project was 
renamed a National Seashore Recreational 
Area, in 1940. No other such Park Service 
area has been established or authorized. 
It will present problems of development and 
management not found elsewhere, but which 
the Service hopes to solve to the public 
benefit. In this undertaking, it needs the 
thoughtful cooperation of nature protec- 
tionists everywhere. 
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PUNDITS OF THE PARKS 


By NATT N. DODGE, Regional Naturalist 
National Park Service, Region Three 


A I made my way off the steep mountain 
slope onto the broad Sluiskin Falls 
Trail, and started briskly toward Paradise 
Lodge and the Community House, a dear 
little old lady, out for an evening stroll, 
stopped me to ask the name of a trailside 
flower. She thanked me; then enthused. “Oh 
ranger, what a wonderful life 
lead; nothing to do but name flowers and 


you must 


take pictures.” 


That incident took place during the sum- 
mer of 1932, while I was a ranger-naturalist 
at Paradise Valley, in Mount Rainier Na- 
tional Park. Today the park-visiting public 
is still almost as uninformed regarding the 
functions and activities of the naturalists 
and ranger-naturalists in the national parks 
and monuments as it was twenty years ago. 
However, we have made some progress, for 


at that time the objectives of our efforts 


At Organ Pipe Cactus National Monument, Ranger Ringenbach 
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were not understood by many Service em- 
ployees either, and we were often referred 
to as “posiepickers,” “bughunters,” or “nat- 
urals.” The term “nature boy” was com- 
mon parlance with reference to park nat- 
uralists two decades before the song by 
that name was conceived. In some parks 
the term “damnaturalist” was in vogue for 
a number of years. This is not surprising 
because of the fact that during the first 
years following the establishment of the 
naturalist service in the national parks, a 
number of the men appointed as park nat- 





uralists were primarily scientists, some of 
them devoting most of their time to research 
problems while warding off the eager ques- 
tions of the visiting public with vague 
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A professionally made diorama like this at Tumacacori National 
Monument, Arizona, requires many hours of meticulous work. 


answers hidden behind technical phrase- 
ology. It is littke wonder that the rough- 
and-ready outdoorsmen of the parks had 
little patience with the “posiepickers” and 
their six-bit words. Nevertheless, those first 
naturalists did establish a splendid scientific 
record which, incidentally, has been main- 
tained by our more recent naturalists, so 
that the Service still has an enviable reputa- 
tion in scientific circles. By many educators 
and students, Service naturalists are still 
thought of as scientists rather than as 
popular interpreters of nature. 

Because of the numerous facets of nat- 
uralist activity as seen by the visiting pub- 
lic, by the scientific fraternity, and by 
Service employees, I am again and again 
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reminded of the parable of the three blind 
men who were taken into a zoo and asked 
to describe the elephant. One. who em- 
braced the pachyderm’s leg. triumphantly 
compared the creature to a tree; another, 
groping along its extensive side, stoutly 
declared that the elephant was like a wail; 
and the third who grasped its writhing 
trunk. insisted that an elephant and a snake 
were synonymous. Thus, to the public, nat- 
uralists are lecturers, entertainers, and good 


natured walking encyclopedias. To scien- 
tists, they are earnest researchers zealously 
exploring and recording secrets of the 
parks’ biological and geological manifesta- 
tions. 
lists are still screwballs totally indifferent 
to the forty hour week; haranguing tour- 


To many park employees, natura- 


ists, photographing insects and flowers, 
peering through field glasses or micro- 
scopes, obstructing developments in what 


they choose to call “sacred areas.” and con- 


At Bryce Canyon, Naturalist Allen cleans up in preparation for the day's 


horde of visitors; yet janitorial duties are not on a naturalist’s job sheet. 


National Park Service 
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tinually asking for money to purchase 
strange items of equipment and supplies 
which could not possibly have any practical 
use. By others who see the national parks 
as nothing more than outdoor recreational 
areas amid inspirational surroundings of 
scenic splendor, the naturalists’ efforts to 
spread before the visitors a broader field 
of intellectual enjoyment through an under- 
standing of some of the major manifesta- 
tions of nature displayed on such a grand 
scale in the various units of the national 
park system, will, probably, never be com- 
prehended. 

Although the word “naturalist” has, for 
decades, generated in the popular mind an 
image of a skinny figure clad in shorts and 
a pith helmet, with thick-lensed glasses and 
a flowing white beard, dashing frantically 
across a meadow brandishing a butterfly 
net, there is some evidence to indicate that, 
at least among the present generation, the 
word stimulates thoughts of a young man 
in a National Park Service uniform, with a 
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quick smile, a sense of humor, and an amaz- 
ing ability to bring nature to life in a most 
fascinating way. 

So what, after all, is a national park 
naturalist? First, he is an executive super- 
vising, in the larger parks, a small summer- 
time staff of hand-picked young scientist- 
educators, and developing a carefully plan- 
ned and organized program designed to 
give every park visitor, who is interested, 
an opportunity to obtain a clear under- 
standing of the manifestations of nature 
in the park. Second, he is an expert in 
the development and use of such tools as 
the illustrated talk, the museum exhibit, 
the conducted field trip, and the accurately 
written publication as means of interpret- 
ing, in popular terminology, both the 
obvious and the hidden features of the 
parks for the benefit and enjoyment of 
the people. Third, he is a scientific seeker 
after truth. Lack of accurate detailed knowl- 
edge about many phases of the park’s rock 
formations, plants, animals, and their inter- 
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At Navajo National Monument, Ari- 
zona, the museum building, as well 
as the exhibits, is “homemade.” 
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relationships severely handicaps the major- 
ity of interpretive programs, and the park 
naturalist must find the answers to these 
unknowns before he can give either an 
accurate or a complete story to park visi- 
tors who express an interest or who seek 
him out with intelligent questions. Lastly, 
though perhaps first in importance, the 
park naturalist is a salesman of the prin- 
ciples of conservation and nature protec- 
tion using the forests, the natural relation- 
ships of plants and animals, the clear 
streams and crystal skies of the national 
parks and monuments in contrast with 
and hillsides of cut- 
over timberlands, the barren dustbowls of 
overgrazed prairies, the polluted streams 
and smoky atmosphere of our manufactur- 
ing centers to illustrate, in awakening citi- 
zen realization, the fundamental necessity 
of practicing wise use of the land. water, 
and air form the basis of human 
existence on the earth. In short, the park 
naturalist is a liaison between the citizen 
and the scientist, and he must be thoroughly 
capable of speaking the language of both. 


the eroded useless 


which 


Actually, the foregoing generalized anal- 
ysis gives no idea of the park naturalist’s 





daily duties nor the capabilities required 
in order to carry them out. For example, 
in order to develop a campfire program 
for a first summer season, the naturalist 
must accumulate a considerable number of 
high quality projection slides, each of 
which effectively illustrates a particular 
point in the series of talks embraced by 
such a program. In the majority of cases, 
he must find time to go afield and take 
the pictures himself. Oftener than not, he 
does this with his own personal camera, 
because his division does not have ade- 
quate funds with which to purchase one. 
After the pictures are taken and processed, 
he must, with his own hands, caption and 
mount them as projection slides. He must 
construct the stand for holding the screen 
and, like as not, the table for the projector, 
if the park is fortunate enough to have a 
projector. Today, the majority of the older 
parks are fairly well equipped for pre- 
senting campfire programs, but many of 
the national monuments and some of the 
more recently established parks have prac- 
tically no interpretive equipment whatever. 
Then, at campfire arenas, there is, without 
available funds, the problem of rigging up 


Always a popular form of interpretive tour, the auto caravan has 


been abandoned at many national parks because the increase in the 


number of cars using park roads makes the caravan a traffic hazard. 
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“Homemade” screen and benches at Grotto Campground, Zion National Park, provide 
a minimum of comfort for campers who attend the evening campfire programs. 


something for the people to sit on, and 
some way of getting electricity to a con- 
venient spot for plugging in the projector. 

Planning interpretive developments also 
is a major and time-consuming job of the 
park naturalist. Professionally-made mu- 
seum exhibits are costly and require many 
hours of delicate work by skilled prepara- 
tors. Often many years elapse after the 
park naturalist has submitted statements 
his park's exhibit needs, before 
available for constructing and 
1940's. work 


wing 


outlining 
funds are 
installing them. In the early 
was finished on a small museum 
of the C.C.C.-constructed administration 
building at Walnut Canyon National Monu- 
Arizona. All during 
the war years it stood cold and empty. 
Finally, during the summer of 1948, Park 
Naturalist Dale King of the Southwestern 
National Monuments dropped all of his 
other work, went to Walnut Canyon, and 
with the help of the monument’s small staff, 
constructed enough very creditable tem- 
exhibits to fill the 
room. These will serve thousands 


ment, near Flagstaff, 


porary cases in the 
exhibit 
of visitors until funds become available to 
construct and install permanent exhibits. 

In many national parks, naturalists have 
history associations 


established natural 
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which, when approved by the Secretary 
of the Interior, are empowered to sell care- 
fully 

slides, 
a non-profit basis. This conflicts in no way 


selected publications, projection 


and similar educational media on 
with activities of approved concessioners. 
Returns from association sales enable nat- 
uralists to purchase supplies and items of 
equipment for which there are no govern- 
ment funds. However, this is a mixed bless- 
ing, for administration and much of the 
dog-work of handling the details of asso- 
ciation operation falls upon the naturalist 
who is, in practically all cases, the organi- 
zations executive secretary. A_treasurer- 
bookkeeper and members of the board of 
directors must be recruited from among 
interested Service and concessioner em- 
ployees in the park. 

The park naturalist is called upon to do 
a great deal of writing. Scientists, needing 
specific facts, write to him requesting tech- 
nical details regarding certain phenomena, 
many of them world famous, which occur 
in the national park. Freelance writers ask 
for facts and photographs which they de- 
sire to weave into manuscripts to submit 
to magazine editors. Occasionally editors 
request complete articles on specific topics. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Central Park—Blue-Print of Soil Erosion 


By ROSALIE EDGE, Chairman 


Emergency Conservation Committee 


Photographs by Joseph Morschauser Ill 


N the heart of New York City, many acres 

of the beloved Central Park lie dying. 
To the casual observer hurrying up or down 
the park drives in a taxi, this is not im- 
mediately apparent. “When spring brings 
back blue days and fair,” the park still puts 
forth its green. But look more closely. Once 
lovely stretches of it are dying, or are 
already a desolate waste. 

Central Park is almost a hundred years 
old. It was the first park of any importance 
in the United States, and has been the pride 
of New Yorkers for 
cities in the early part of the 19th century 
felt no need of parks. The verdant country 
lay close around them, and was easily 
accessible. The first parks Americans en- 
joyed were cemeteries where the function 


generations. Our 
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of resting-places for the dead was second 
to the recreation of the living. Boston de- 
signed its beautiful Mount Auburn in 1831; 
Philadelphia and New York followed with 
their Laurel Hill and Greenwood. On Sun- 
day afternoons visitors were taken to walk 
in the cemetery. This was a_ universal 
American custom. My father, arriving in 
America from England in 1853, was greatly 
amused with the first entertainment offered 
him—that of strolling in the cemetery. But 
the dead eventually crowded out the living, 
and parks began to be talked of. Americans 
who went to Europe were amazed and de- 
lighted with the parks in European capitals. 

Mr. A. J. Downing, editor of a magazine 
called The Horticulturist, first suggested a 
park for New York in an article published 


A barren landscape, where 
ence one might listen to 
the song of waterthrushes. 
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Rain has washed the soil from 
the roots of many park trees. 


in 1848. In 1851, Mayor Kingsland had the 
acumen to foresee that Battery Park and 
City Hall Park, then fashionable prome- 
nades, would no longer fulfill the needs of 
New Yorkers. He wrote, in a Message to the 
Common Council, that he was convinced 
that the strip of land south of City Hall 
was destined eventually to be devoted en- 
tirely to commercial enterprises. 

My grandmother used to tell us children 
how, when she was a girl, she and her 
companions walked out to the country on a 
spring morning, and rested on the steps of 
St. Paul’s Chapel. It was not such a long 
walk, perhaps, but their feet, protected only 
by paper-soled slippers, laced with velvet 
ribbons, were tired, and they sat on the 
steps of the Chapel and stretched their toes 
before returning to the city. After she was 
married, the center of fashion was above 
Chambers Street; and when her daughter, 
my mother, was married, she had a house 
away up town in Lispenard Street. 

Mayor Kingsland foresaw the changes 
that were to come. and recommended that 
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a large park be established while land was 
easily available. We owe a great deal to 
Mayor Kingsland. 

At that time, there was a beautiful strip 
of land lying along the East River, known 
as Jones’ Wood. The forest on it, and the 
varying levels of the land made it most 
attractive. The Common Council agreed to 
the acquisition of the area, and, in 1851, 
passed an Act authorizing the city to take 
possession. 

Somehow politics seeped into the matter. 
Mayor Fernando Wood had _ succeeded 
Mayor Kingsland. The Board of Aldermen 
recommended that a larger tract in the 
center of Manhattan Island should be ac- 
quired instead of Jones’ Wood. Here much 
more land was available, and this argu- 
ment carried. The site that is now Central 
Park was purchased in 1853 for $5,169,- 
369.90. But the center of Manhattan was a 
barren tract, on which there were few 
trees and no shrubbery. With the exception 
of two tracts of about ten acres each of 
meadow and bog, a crowbar thrust any- 
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where into the ground would meet rock. 

Enthusiasm for the “central” park was 
great. The first Consulting Board was 
headed by Washington Irving as its Presi- 
dent, and among the members were George 
Bancroft and Charles A. Dana. A later Com- 
mission engaged Frederick Law Olmstead 
and an English landscape architect, Calvert 
Vaux, to plan the park. No better choice 
could have been made. But the architects 
had to begin at the beginning. The place 
was, for the most part, a barren, rocky 
waste. The first need was soil. My mother 
told me that she remembered the lines of 
carts, drawn by farm horses, that came 
across the ferries, filled with the red soil 
of New Jersey, to be dumped on Central 
Park. 

In spite of all obstacles, Mr. Olmstead 
and Mr. Vaux created a thing of beauty 
though they deplored the reservoirs that 
were built in the park; and they would 
like to have done away with the silly old 
arsenal. In the Ramble, north of the foun- 
tain, a slender stream flowed, and this was 
the background for planting that, within 
two decades, was still rich and lovely. Even 
be found. The 


today, snowdrops may 


English hawthorn still blooms and scents 
the litter-strewn paths. The stream, its 
loveliness ravished, still exists. 

In the depression of 1929, Mayor La- 
Guardia, in order to give employment to 
pitiable, unemployed men, sent them into 
Central Park to “improve” it. They tore up 
the Ramble, tossing out ground-cover, rak- 
ing the ground into soft dust, and sowing 
grass seed. On the slopes no blade ever 
showed a glimmer of green. A little grass 
came up elsewhere, and was trampled on 
its first appearance. Our summer thunder 
storms washed away the soil. Bare, sterile, 
hardpan remains where once one might in 
spring listen to the song of hidden water- 
thrushes. From the Ramble, the unemployed 
spread to other parts of the park. All this 
was accomplished with the best possible 
intentions, but with a total absence of 
wisdom. 

“Who will till our soil and what soil will 
they till?” are twin conservation questions. 

The last census reports that sixty-four 
percent of the people of this country are 
urban and only thirty-six percent are rural. 
Here lies the great problem of soil conserva- 


tion—that so small a percentage of the 


A giant killed by erosion, and one happily still standing. 
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A Siberian elm has been carefully 


repaired and a fence placed around 
it, to the credit of park authorities. 


people are given practical opportunity to 
learn about it. They might be interested if 
they were informed, but the millions have 
simply never heard of soil conservation. If 
by any chance they catch an echo of the 
subject, they do not know that it is related 
to them. 

Yet the preservation of the soil should 
mean more to the city-dweller than to the 
countryman. Even from a worn and ex- 
ploited farm, the farmer can generally ex- 
tract a meagre crop of potatoes and other 
eatables. But what of the city dwellers? The 
fresh meat, the fresh vegetables, the fresh 
fruit, the canned meat, vegetables and fruit. 
brought into New York, for instance, for a 
single day's consumption, rise mountain- 
high. They all come from the soil, the top 
soil, every grain of which should be held 
precious by city populations, helpless to 
provide food for themselves. 

And water? Water is protected by forest, 
and attracted by forests. It is filtered 
through humus; it seeps through top-soil; 
but runs wasted over subsoil. New York 
had its lesson in the winter of 1949-50, 
when the water shortage was no less than 
alarming. But what percentage of the 
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people learned the lesson, grasped the 
significance of what they were told? The 
people were taught to save water, and they 
did save it. But what proportion of them 
associated this with the need to save forests 
and soil? 

Millions in New York have never con- 
sciously seen soil, or if they have seen it, 
they have had no idea what they were look- 
ing at. | was talking with the president of 
one of the colleges of New York City. His 
college, being one of the forward-looking 
of the country, is equipped with all the 
means for learning conservation, but it does 
not integrate its courses in botany, biology, 
chemistry, etc., into practical knowledge on 
conservation. It was his reason for this that 
interested me: “Because most of my stu- 
dents come from the metropolitan area . . .” 
These are the people, from the college 
president to the poorest Puerto Rican, that 
most need to know why and how the living 
soil underlies their welfare. The ever-in- 
creasing cost of food is vital to them. They 
will not all continue to be city dwellers; 
but they will continue to be voters. And 
they may easily be taught, for New York 
has a demonstration of soil erosion lying 


Acres of lawn arc fretted 
with sheet erosion, all nutri- 
ment gone from the ground. 
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Many of the graceful sum- 
mer houses still stand, al- 
though in deplorable repair. 


like an open book before the eyes of those 
able to read the signs. 

Scores of the beautiful trees of the park 
are dead, and hundreds more are dying. 
One needs to be no more venturesome than 


to take a Fifth 


posed roots of dying trees, and 


Avenue bus to see the ex- 
gullies 
which each rain scours to greater depth. 
We used to buy a brand of grass seed know 
by the trade name of “Central Park.” so 
famous were the park’s lovely lawns. Now 
acres of these lawns are fretted with sheet 
erosion, all nutriment gone from the min- 


eral earth, which can no longer be called 
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soil. I live opposite to Central Park. There 
is a park entrance at my corner, and the 
drive comes down to the street on rather 
a steep slope. For years, after a winter rain 
or summer shower, I have looked out to 
see a brown flood rushing down the drive- 
way. the soil of a hilly area washing out 
of the park to spread over the pavement of 
the street. It chokes the drains, overlaying 
them with heavy mud. Street cleaners come 
with spades and carts. They throw the earth 
and drive off with it to 
dump it into the river. 

But Central Park might yet be saved, and 


into the carts. 


A few of the rustic 
bridges remain, but they 


are fast rotting away. 
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leaves, nature’s means of 
are raked from beneath 


serve conservation in a constructive way. 
The Soil Conservation Service stages dem- 
onstrations on worn out farms, where it 
teaches how to restore the impoverished 
land; how to check the gullies and fill them 
up again; how to terrace the bare slopes; 
and with what legumes to plant the poor 
soil to hold it together. 

Here in New York is Central Park. Here 
are hundreds of thousands of school chil- 
dren. Here are schools with classrooms so 
that the air, for 
room, for movement and exercise. becomes 
pain. Might not the schools of New York 
be organized to join in a project to restore 
Central Park a little patch at a time? One 
streamside slope in the Ramble. A school 


overcrowded need for 


here in friendly rivalry with a school there. 
This would teach soil conservation to the 
millions heard of it 

teachers, children, parents, thousands of in- 


who have never 
terested observers. College presidents might 
have a little patch all to themselves. 

There are other things such work would 
teach—respect for public parks. A sense of 
civic pride, a feeling of ownership in the 
city. Would not this be teaching democ- 
racy? And is not democracy the first lesson 


of our schools? 
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replenishing soil fertility, 
a grove of hawthorn. 


Central Park is not safe for pedestrians. 
Lawless youths infest it to rob, too often 
with violence. I have experienced such 
assault, and have seen it from my window. 
A popular interest in Central Park would 
force proper police protection, and would 
terminate these attacks, which are a com- 
mon occurrence. 

Central Park is ninety-nine years old. 
Another year, and, in all probability, the 
city fathers will bethink themselves of 
this fact, and will plan a centennial cele- 
bration. What shall we celebrate? A park 
where beauty languishes and dies? Or will 
our centennial be an occasion to restore 
what, even within two decades, has been 
lovely and inspiring? 

In 1869, a writer, describing 
of Central Park, said: 


the peace 


“When we are brought to shame by the vile 
and dishonest government of the City of New 
York, and reproached with that dishonor as 
if it were an argument against republicanism, 
we point to the perfect order and quiet of the 
Central Park as a proof that we have the 
our when we choose to 


remedy in hands 


apply it.” 
Have we lost our “republicanism”? Or 
may we again apply this remedy? 
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CALIFORNIA'S TULE ELK 


| 1914, a group of Californians concerned 
themselves with the status of the Cali- 
fornia valley or Tule elk. At that time but 
a single herd estimated at 400 individuals 
existed on the Buttonwillow Ranch of Miller 
and Lux, in Kern County. The danger of 
“keeping all your eggs in one basket,” so 
to speak, was apparent, for if disease or 
some other factor exterminated this herd the 
species would be extinct. 

Official sanction of the elk’s introduction 
into Yosemite was provided by the director 
of the National Park Service, on March 10, 
1920, when an agreement was entered into 
between this body and the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences. This stipulated that the 
academy would bear all expenses of mate- 
rials and erection of a corral for the ani- 
mals, and would deliver to the Park Service 
at El Portal not to exceed ten live elk. 

Early in 1928, sentiment began to develop 
against keeping the elk in Yosemite Valley 
permanently. For one thing, the tremendous 
increase in the number of annual visitors 
to the valley since the original introduction, 


in 1922, resulted, by 1928, in the need of 
every foot of available space on the valley 
floor for the accommodation of the public. 
Park officials saw that the space occupied 
by the elk corral would soon be required 
for this purpose. The unsatisfactory experi- 
ment of liberating the animals in the valley, 
in 1927, indicated that relief could not be 
found in this direction. Another reason for 
the change in sentiment toward the elk was 
that, by 1928, the National Park Service’s 
policy with reference to exhibiting caged 
or non-native animals within the parks had 
altered, and the Service was now definitely 
on record against such exhibits. 

Early in 1932, Superintendent Thomson 
interested Charles G. Dunwoody, Director 
of Conservation of the California State 
Chamber of Commerce, in the National 
Park Service’s problem with the Yosemite 
elk herd, which he hoped to solve by finding 
a satisfactory area for the animals. Dun- 
woody, at a subsequent meeting of the 
State Chamber, announced Superintendent 
Thomson’s problem, and asked if any of 


The comparatively small size of this 


rare species is clearly shown here. 


G. W. Dow 
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those in attendance could suggest a suitable 
place to which to transfer the herd. 

G. W. Dow, Lone Pine, a leader among 
Owens Valley sportsmen, was present at 
this meeting and stated that he would like 
to have the elk moved to Owens Valley. Dow 
explained that he considered this an ideal 
locality in which to permit the animals to 
roam at large in a strip of seemingly ideal 
habitat bordering Owens River, for a dis- 
tance of nearly seventy miles, owned almost 
entirely by the City of Los Angeles. He 
pointed out the natural attractions of Owens 
Valley for elk habitat, stressing the fact that 
little agriculture now exists in the valley 
with which the animals could interfere, and 
asserting that the people of the vicinity 
would welcome the introduction and would 
protect the animals. 

Moreover, there was little danger of con- 
flict with economic interests. At that time, 
the few remaining farms in Owens Valley 
were being rapidly acquired by the City of 
Los Angeles and it was pointed out that 
soon there no longer would be any agricul- 
ture there. However, in later years the City 
of Los Angeles initiated a policy of leasing 
to cattlemen many thousands of acres of 
land owned by that community. 

It was also essential that in the plan of 
liberation there should be means for the 
independent existence of the herd. Owens 
Valley was ideal in this respect, for it pro- 
vided a stretch of moist river-bottom land, 
sixty miles or more in length, with an 
abundance of willows, tules, rushes, grasses, 
mudlakes and water, such as is considered 
excellent Tule elk habitat. Mountains pre- 
cluded the animals’ escape from Owens. 

All the conditions having been satisfac- 
torily met, Superintendent Thomson, on 
September 30, 1933, so informed the direc- 
tor of the National Park Service, and ad- 
vised him that the transfer date had been 
set for October 10. 

At the same time, Dow was active on the 
“receiving end” in Owens Valley. There, 
bordering Owens River, near Aberdeen, 
about fourteen miles from Independence, 
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“> 
he constructed a paddock in which the herd 
was to be held for a week or ten days after 
arrival and fed hay until they became accli- 
mated. Materials for the construction of 
this corral were supplied gratis by the De- 
partment of Water and Power of the City 
of Los Angeles, which had readily con- 
sented to ranging the elk on their land, and 
by some enthusiastic Big Pine and Lone 
Pine business men. Several employees of the 
Department of Water and Power assisted 
in the erection of the fence, on their own 
time. Dow also arranged to supply a large 
truck for hauling the crates to Yosemite 
and the elk back to Owens Valley, and ar- 
ranged to come himself to Yosemite for the 
loading, and then accompany the animals 
home. Dow personally expended several 
hundred dollars in connection with this 
venture in which he was assisted by a $100 
appropriation by Inyo County. 

The elk adapted themselves quickly to 
their new surroundings in Owens Valley. 
The California Fish and Game Commission 
has held two open seasons. In one of these, 
150 head were killed. It was perhaps erro- 
neously estimated that the herd had in- 
creased to 500 head. 

Currently there are estimated to be 200 
head of Tule elk in Owens Valley. 

An important step toward the protection 
of the Tule elk would call for a fence across 
the middle of Owens valley, giving the elk 
and other wildlife the southern end of the 
valley. This would provide a strip of land 
approximately seven by thirty-five miles. 
Such a plan requires authorization by the 
City of Los Angeles, for the area would 
have to be withdrawn from leasing. 





The Tule elk is also known as valley elk, Calli- 
fornia wapiti and dwarf elk. Its type locality is 
Buttonwillow, Kern County, California. According 
to Olaus J. Murie, in his book The Elk of North 
America, Wildlife Management Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1951, the Tule elk “formerly was 
apparently confined to the interior valleys of 
California; it is now restricted to Owens Valley 
and a fenced preserve at Tupman, near Bakers- 
field.” Murie adds, “This is the smallest of the 
North American elk. It is also the palest and has 
the least contrast in color pattern.”—£ditor. 
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THE 1952 FOREST FIRE RECORD 


By L. F. COOK, Chief Forester 


National Park Service 


UCH of the forested area of the United 

States experienced a long season of 
fire danger, with periods of unusually 
severe hazard during 1952. The dense 
smoke pall which covered the East for 
several days during the fall, attested to 
the vast area burned over. Lightning 
storms occurred frequently in the western 
mountains setting many fires. Public use 
of forested areas for recreation set new 
all-time records. 

Considering the unusual severity of for- 
est fire danger conditions and the record- 
breaking use of park areas by the public 
during the year, the fire record in the areas 
protected by the National Park Service has 
been relatively good. As of November 
30, a total of 450 fires were reported as 
having started inside or burned into the 
areas during 1952. Area burned over 
within the boundaries is 5933 acres, of 
which 1411 acres were forested, forty- 
eight brushland and 4474 grassland. A 
smaller forest area burned over has been 
reported during only four of the past 
twenty-five years. 

More fires were reported in 1952 than 
during any single year since 1941, and the 
years total of 450 fires has only been 
three during the past 
twenty-five years. Lightning caused 197 
of these fires, the largest number ever re- 
corded as starting in national park areas 
from this cause. Only 253 fires were man- 


exceeded times 


caused despite the recorded travel to na- 


EDITORIAL 
(Continued from page 4) 
ments purporting to decry the “iniquities” 
of the fact that they, and not a few greedy 
men, do own this land, must be studied 
with caution. There will be savage attacks 
on the official and personal integrity of 
federal agencies and the public servants 
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tional park areas of more than forty-one 
million people during the 1952 travel year. 
Nearly half of the people visited areas 
where fire hazards existed during the dan- 
ger period. In eastern park areas, 156 man- 
caused fires occurred and most of these 
were caused by nearby residents or people 
working, living or traveling through the 
woods from adjacent areas. There were 
fifty-four man-caused fires starting out- 
side and entering the parks. 

Everglades National Park, as during the 
preceding three years, continues to present 
a protection problem, with 3908 acres of 
grassland burned over, largely from a 
lightning fire deep in the "Glades. Other 
areas reporting fires of more than a hun- 
dred acres in size on park lands were 
Great Smoky Mountains and Wind Cave 
national parks. The National Park Serv- 
ice directly, or in cooperation with other 
agencies, controlled fifty-four fires entirely 
outside park boundaries to prevent spread to 
the areas. These fires burned over more 
than 12,600 acres outside. 

The National Park Service continued to 
carry on intensive local fire prevention, 
with particular emphasis given to soliciting 
cooperation from people living and work- 
ing in or near the parks. Few serious 
fires are started by park visitors from ur- 
ban areas. During the extremely critical 
period in early November, restrictions and 
appeals for caution regarding use of fire 
were made, and few fires started in parks. 


who work in them for the welfare of the 
nation, and these must be repelled. 

With everyone aroused to defend the 
progress made in conservation and nature 
protection during recent decades, there is 
no question but that the attack will fail. It 
was defeated before. It can be again.—Fred 


VW. Packard. 
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Afield With Your Representative 


The Association's field representative, Devereux Butcher, returned to 
Washington, D. C., from his autumn trip in early December, having been 
away for seven weeks visiting national parks and monuments in the three 
Pacific coast states. He reported to our Executive Committee, at its Decem- 
ber 18 meeting. The problems mentioned in the following account of the 
trip, as well as many not mentioned, were discussed by the committee, and 


action taken where necessary. 


T was October 16 when we drove from 

Tacoma, where we had stored the car at 
the end of the summer trip. We went to 
Port Angeles, headquarters town for 
Olympic National Park, arriving late in the 
afternoon. 

Smoke from forest fires and from the 
chimneys of plywood and paper mills, 
combined with atmospheric haze, formed a 
blanket of smog over the low country the 
next morning, so that at first there seemed 
little hope of seeing and photographing any 
of the park that day. However, climbing 
the winding road out of the valley of the 
Elwha toward Hurricane Ridge, we soon 
came into clear sunshine under a sky of 
unblemished blue. From the ridge, one sees 
the grand panorama of Olympic peaks and 
the glacier-covered summits of Mount 
Olympus to the southwest, highest of all. 
Far below is the deep V-shaped valley of 
the Elwha, its slopes richly forested. 

As the visitor arrives at the Hurricane 
Ridge parking area, there stands between 
him and the view a new building of the 
most amazing design. Only faintly sug- 
gestive of a chalet, its freak, hard lines and 
its scarlet trim seem determined to “steal 
the show.” One is obliged to move beyond 
it—away from it, and try to forget it—to 
see and enjoy the grandeur of the scenery. 
Instead of being sympathetic to the natural 
landscape, the building seems to defy na- 
ture, to shriek “Ignore the scenery, I’m im- 
portant, look at me!” Yet the sole purpose 
for which visitors go to Hurricane Ridge is 
to enjoy the scenic grandeur and the beauty 


of undisturbed nature. This building is a 
monument to an individual. 

The building’s location seems further to 
emphasize this effect, for it stands on the 
edge of a grassy slope that drops abruptly 
below and beyond it, so that the building 
almost appears suspended in space, be- 
tween the visitor and the view he has come 
to see. Not a tree stands nearby to soften 
its harshness or to cover its gaudiness. 
Were it in conformity to park policies and 
in harmony with its surroundings, might it 
not perhaps have had an authentic Swiss 
chalet facade? Would it flaunt gaudy color? 
Would it not have been located out of the 
view, on the up-side of the parking area, its 
lower level sunk into the slope, and have 
been placed in a stand of the alpine firs that 
beautify this mountain landscape? * 

A day was spent seeing beautiful Cres- 
cent Lake on the park’s north side. Around 
the shores of this scenic gem, many private 
developments have sprung up in past years. 
Almost all of the lake’s south shore was 
once in private ownership, with tourist 
cabins and resorts extending along it. The 
Park Service deserves high praise for the 
grand job it has done already in acquiring 
many of these properties. It should be only 
a matter of a few more years before almost 
the entire lake shore will be restored to 
nature, except for a few carefully selected 
spots for campgrounds and concession- 


operated accommodations. 


* See For a Return to Harmony in Park Archi- 
tecture, in NATIONAL Parks MAGaAzine for October- 
December 1952. 
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At La Push, in rain and fog, we saw part 
of the Olympic coast strip, which it is 
hoped will soon be added to the park. It 
is under the protection of the Park Service. 
At one point here, we walked a mile or 
more through a mossy forest to the beach. 

On the park’s west side, we entered the 
famous rain forest at four points—on the 
Bogachiel, the Hoh, the Queets and the 
Quinault. The well-known exchange strip 
lies along the valley of the Bogachiel River. 
This we saw only at its western end. It is a 
beautiful valley, with large stands of tree- 
size alders. This, like the other west side 
valleys, is part of the wintering ground of 
the Roosevelt elk, largest and perhaps most 
important mammal of Olympic. Fresh elk 
tracks were abundant on the gravel bars 
of the Bogachiel and Hoh; but we failed 
to see an animal. 

In the Hoh Valley, the ranger station 
consists of a group of four or five small 
buildings. Originally built by the Forest 
Service, they are picturesque and in fine 
harmony with the environment. Here in 
the valley, the Park Service has developed 
an excellent nature trail. 

The Queets River is within the so-called 
Queets Corridor, which joins the park with 
the coast strip. The purpose of the corridor 
is to protect one river, from its source to the 
ocean. In this valley, as well as in the two 
just mentioned, we were fortunate in hav- 
ing bright sunshine, something that visitors 
should not generally expect in the Olympic 
rain forest country. However, the Quinault 
we saw under more typical conditions. The 
sky was leaden, and during much of the 
time it rained. At the end of the road, at 
Graves Creek Ranger Station, we took to 
the trail that leads to Heart Lake in the 
high country. Time allowed only a short 
walk here, however; but being in the dim 
light of this towering, dripping, mossy 
forest, was one of those memorable ex- 
periences. Only in cloudy weather can this 
forest be photographed satisfactorily, for 
with the sun, there is too much contrast. 
We therefore were able to make a number 
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of exposures in color and black and white 
to show the beauty of the area, and the 
huge size of the trees—most of them Sitka 
spruces and western hemlocks. 

Although we had visited Mount Rainier 
at the close of the summer trip, we went 
back there again, before heading south. 
The idea of going to the Sunrise area for 
pictures was too enticing to resist. After 
having lunch at the White River Camp- 
ground, we climbed the winding road to 
Sunrise Ridge and the campground there. 
The concessioner cafeteria was boarded up, 
as were the several Park Service buildings. 
A few visitors came and went until dark, 
and then we had the country to ourselves. 
Mount Rainier, to us, seems more magnifi- 
cent from the east side. Its huge, glacier- 
covered form stood majestically in the 
moonlight. 

Our objective was to photograph the 
mountain at sunrise; and this we did. The 
thermometer was 26° in the morning, but 
the cameras were ready before the sun 
came up. The effort was well repaid, al- 
though the first exposures lacked some 
brilliance because of a film of cirrus cloud 
in the east. 

Late on the morning of October 28, we 
entered Crater Lake National Park through 
the north entrance. On our July 1946 visit, 
we were unable to go around the lake be- 
cause of twenty-foot snow drifts. Now the 
road was open, and for two hours or more 
we took pictures along the north side. By 
the time we reached Cloud Cap, on the 
east, the sky had become heavily streaked 
with mare’s-tails, dulling the blue of the 
water. On the south side, we identified a 
flock of gray-crowned rosy finches—a new 
bird for us. 

For the next two days, we witnessed one 
of the most striking and marvelous nature 
shows on the North American continent. 
At Lower Klamath and Tule Lake national 
wildlife refuges, there were probably be- 
tween two and four million ducks, geese 
and swans. The water areas, especially in 
some parts of Tule Lake, were black with 
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resting birds. Crop lands, on which the 
Fish and Wildlife Service raises grain for 
the waterfowl, were alive with geese and 
ducks. Among the geese were white-fronted, 
Canada, cackling, snow, lesser snow and 
Ross's. 

As impressive as this display of birds is, 
it becomes less so when it is realized that 
this concentration comprises almost all of 
the birds of the Pacific flyway, which fun- 
nel south through this spot during the 
autumn migration. Most of these birds 
breed in the area from Hudson Bay to 
Bering Sea southward. At present, the Tule 
Lake refuge land does not even belong to 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, but is under 
the control of the Bureau of Reclamation. 
The Bureau wants to open more of the land 
to homesteading, which would end its use- 
fulness to the waterfowl. At one time, Tule 
Lake was a vast body of water. Today, 
only a tenth of it remains, the other ninety 
percent having been drained for agricul- 
ture. Unless the Department of the Interior 
permanently sets aside this remnant of 
waterfowl habitat for the birds of the Pa- 
cific flyway, that magnificent spectacle will 
almost certainly vanish. The birds, during 
their autumn migration, constitute here one 
of the outstanding nature displays in our 
country. It is second to none of the nature 
exhibits of the great national parks. 

While we were there, hundreds of gun- 
ners were killing the birds every day, in 
parts of the refuges open to shooting. It 
was sickening to see the birds fall. 

Lava Beds National Monument adjoins 
Tule Lake Refuge on the south, and we 
spent several days there seeing the lava 
caves and other features of the area. A huge 
flock of migrating robins stayed around 
monument headquarters, and with them 
were Townsend's solitaires, a new species 
for us. 

It was late in the afternoon of November 
2, when we reached Lassen Volcanic Na- 
tional Park. Coming in at the Manzanita 
Lake entrance, we strolled along the lake 
shore. Lassen Peak, bathed in sunset color, 
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stood across the lake. Parts of the shore 
were lined with cottonwoods in bright 
autumn foliage, and ducks and geese swam 
on the water, safe from guns. 

In the park’s northeast corner, a lava 
flow from Cinder Cone poured into Butte 
Lake, dividing the lake in two. Shores are 
hilly, grown with pine, and along the 
water's edge are willows and cottonwoods 

in yellow fall foliage when we were 
there. The lava, in jumbled heaps, with no 
vegetation, and suggesting a huge pile of 
coal, creates an astonishing effect in con- 
trast to the lake’s original shores. 

It was encouraging to note the fine 
progress being made by the Park Service 
in acquiring private lands in Lassen Vol- 
canic. 

Our first day at Yosemite was brilliantly 
sunny, and we roamed from one end of 
Yosemite Valley to the other, the cameras 
in frequent action. Autumn color was at 
its height, with the bright yellow of cotton- 
woods and black oaks, and the red and 
pink of dogwoods. Aspen Valley, a tract 
formerly in private ownership and just 
lately acquired by the Park Service, was 
visited, as was Hetch Hetchy Dam. This 
dam serves as a reminder that never again 
should commercial interests be permitted to 
so violate the sanctity of a national park or 
monument. On another day, we went to 
Glacier Point for the thrilling view of the 
valley. While there, preparations were un- 
der way for the fire fall that evening. An 
employee of the Yosemite Park and Curry 
Company was making a pile of red fir bark 
—collected in the park—to be burned and 
pushed over the edge. 

To harvest a material resource, such as 
this bark, for any use, in a national park 
or monument, is a violation of park stand- 
ards. Any artificial attraction or enter- 
tainment inside a national park, unless it 
strictly bears upon the park itself, is also 
a violation of policy. 

The overcrowding of the valley during 
summer months is a growing problem to 

(Continued on page 41) 
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LETTERS 


Architecture 


Dear Sir: 


I was interested in your discussion of archi- 
tecture in the national parks (NATIONAL 
Parks MaGazineE for October-December 1952), 
which was always a matter of great con- 
cern to me. Perhaps I was too much of the 
old school, but I never approved of some of 
the modernistic structures (such as, for in- 
stance, the museum at Ocmulgee), that were 
perpetrated upon us by well-meaning, but 
misguided architects. My own opinion is that 
simple, clean-cut lines, with texture and color 
not out of harmony with the surrounding 
landscape, best met the situation. Surely, the 
architects have no business showing off as 
many of them do. I feel that Director Wirth, 
and particularly my good friend and colleague, 
Tom Vint, can control the situation. I always 
had, and still do have, the greatest confidence 
in Tom Vint as a man of sensitivity and com- 
mon sense. Never did he and I disagree on any 
matter involving design. I would suggest that 
you talk with him frankly. I am inclined to 
agree with you that the matter is mainly one 
of mechanics in setting up standards of de- 
sign and seeing that they are adhered to. 
Surely, the national parks, or our state parks 
for that matter, are no arena in which archi- 
tectural should be carte 
blanche to display their techniques. 


virtuosos given 
Newton B. Drury 
Sacramento, California 
Former Director 

National Park Service 


Dear Sir: 

As a supporting member of the Association, 
I wish to express my sincere appreciation to 
you for the fine and timely article on national 
park architecture. I am in full agreement 
with your thoughts on the matter. It is a pity 
that too few of our citizens are unaware of 
the inharmonious trend that you so aptly 
portray. Your thoughts should have wider 
publicity. To my mind, the new headquarters 
at Chaco Canyon National Monument, not yet 
fully completed, is an outstanding example for 
your further argument on the matter. It is in 
harmony with nothing and stands as an in- 
congruity to the entire area. I wish that you 
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had used it as an example in your article. 
Again, my congratulations. Keep up the good 


work. Edwin Goff Cooke 
Chicago, Illinois 
Dear Sir: 
Was tremendously impressed with your 


“For a Return to Harmony in Park Archi- 
tecture” in NATIONAL ParKs MacGazine for 
October-December 1952. I often discussed this 
problem with the late Director Mather. I have 
had long experience in city planning. I know 
the lack of appreciation of certain types of 
humans in high places. An older man is grate- 
ful to you for carrying on herein. 

C. M. Goethe 


Sacramento, California 


Dear Sir: 

Your article on national park architecture 
in the current issue of the magazine (October- 
December 1952) expresses the real need for a 
return to harmony in park structures, which I 
wholeheartedly agree with. Buildings should 
be subordinate to the natural features and 
should not try to compete with them. Public 
opinion should be brought to bear on the Park 
Service to conform to these standards. 

The feature on the overcrowding in Yosemite 
was of great interest to me. Every effort should 
be made to restore the valley to its natural 
state. The exclusion of autos seems a necessity, 
as people don’t need them to enjoy the natural 
wonders. 

A policy of exclusion of cars from over- 
crowded areas in such parks as Yellowstone 
and Yosemite would help to ease the load on 
the natural features. 

Wildlife in the parks must be protected 
from the anti-predator campaigns outside the 
boundary lines. Park boundaries do not always 
constitute natural wildlife areas, and because 
of this, it is conceivable that certain animals 
could be eliminated from a park by outside 
action. David Simons 
Springfield, Oregon 


Yosemite Valley 
Dear Sir: 


Your article on Yosemite in the current 
magazine (October-December 1952) interests 
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me greatly. I first visited Yosemite in 1911. 
Reports from friends who have been in the 
valley in the summer have been so discourag- 
ing that I have not wanted to go back until 
I could do so ahead of the mob. This year I 
achieved it in April. It seems to me that the 
first step to reduce over-crowding is to elimi- 
nate all the urban and suburban attractions 
movies, tennis, golf and so forth, which people 
can enjoy outside the park. When visitors 
have seen enough of the natural beauty of the 
park, let them move out and make room for 
others. If the fire fall also is discontinued, 
visitors will not be tempted to remain in the 
park an extra night, but will leave in the 
afternoon. These steps will not solve the 
problem, but they should reduce it. 

Charles H. Porter 

Tamworth, New Hampshire 


Dear Sir: 

Your kind offer to permit me to become a 
member of your organization is hardly appre- 
ciated. Although I am a member of several 
outdoor groups, I have been careful in my 
selection to include only those whose avowed 
purpose is the beneficiation of the general 
public, and not a small minority. The logic 
of some of your statements concerning de- 
struction of our wilderness beauty by the 
construction of reservoirs escapes me; ¢.g., 
“the reflecting rays of pinks, reds and purples 
against the walls of the magnificent Grand 
Canyon” will hardly be disturbed by the con- 
struction of a miniscule reservoir in the bottom 
of a several thousand-foot deep canyon. Also, 
“Have you seen the excitingly different scen- 
ery along the Green and Yampa rivers... ?” 
No! In fact, how many persons have been 
able to battle their way in to the canyon over 
roads that a respectable jeep would hesitate 
to travel. In fact, a dam will provide excellent 
access roads to what now is only for the most 
daring. 

Don’t misunderstand me, I have a greater 
appreciation for our natural beauties than 
perhaps many of you, as a greater part of 
my life has been spent in the outdoors. 

Another point of puzzlement in your litera- 
ture is your constant reference to “selfish in- 
terests” and “minorities.” Have you ever 
tried to count the number of people benefited 
by reservoir irrigation, or the number of 


farmers that can pump water on dry land 
because they had cheap power available? 
How many of your own members are drinking 
reservoir water, lighting lights with electricity 
from public power developments, and pros- 
pering in business based on sporting goods? 
No, it seems to me that you should reevaluate 
just who is the “minority” and who is the 
“majority”! It would appear that the “un- 
organized majority” is being overrun by a 
small minority alright, but your organization 
certainly should not consider itself a repre- 
sentative of the former group! 

No, gentlemen, I cannot accept your kind 
offer of membership. My feeble scientific brain 
has been unable to accept the illogic of your 
statements, therefore, I remain 


Sincerely yours, 


William R. Judd 
Engineering Geologist 
Denver. Colorado 


Dear Sir: 

I have written before how much I enjoy 
NaTIONAL Parks Macazine, and how much 
inspiration I get from the many articles. The 
magazine can do a wonderful job of making 
people conscious of the need to be interested 
in parks and monuments aside from their 
recreational and vacation value. To me, all 
of the parks represent a bit of nature in its 
original state, in a country of fast growing 
population. If I may express a request, it is 
that I would like to see more articles devoted 
to the native plants of some of the parks and 
monuments. A study of native plants is my 
greatest interest, and I feel that one can 
have a more intimate picture of a park or 
monument if the plants are at least mentioned. 
I came across an interesting publication last 
year while visiting Lassen Volcanic Park. The 
Loomis Museum there has put out a small 
booklet describing the trip around Mount 
Lassen, and also sketching the trees, flowers 
and some of the birds and animals. It helps 
to make the trip much more interesting. 

Mrs. Marjorie G. Schmidt 
Los Gatos, California 


Dear Sir: 

Sure do enjoy your wonderful magazine. 
Only hope I am contributing enough toward 
helping build nature back up on her feet. 
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Seems as though our government these days 
is interested in helping only the people—but 
who is to help protect nature? Your job is 
certainly an important one. Keep up the good 
work started in the John Muir traditions. 
Robert Lyon 
Los Angeles, California 


Dear Sir: 

Just a note to let you know we read every 
word in your vitally interesting magazine. 
There is only one complaint—why don’t you 
issue it monthly? We heartily endorse your 
stand on Yosemite. Mrs, R. R. Sodomka 

La Mesa, California 


Dear Sir: 

The stationery reached me, and my friends 
and I are delighted with it, so it occurred to 
me that you could use a list of people who 
are in a position to help spread the glad 
tidings. People will surely be glad to purchase 
boxes of your exquisite stationery instead of 
the banal Christmas cards that anybody can 
purchase at the ten-cent stores. The list | am 
enclosing is made up of social workers, 
teachers, newspaper folk, artists and those 
who are interested in the preservation of the 
natural wonders of this country. I hope you 
will send them your literature. This move- 
ment ought to grow, and people ought to be 
happy to help publicize it. 

Mrs. Estelle L. Lindsey 


Los Angeles, California 


CORRECTION 


On page 178, under Jackson Hole Wild- 
life Park, in our foregoing issue, we stated 
that the Foundation would 
continue to operate the research station at 
the park. This should have been given as 
the New York Zoological Society, not the 
Conservation Foundation, for the Founda- 
tion does not have and never has had any 
connection with the Jackson Hole Wildlife 
Park. 


Conservation 
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YOUR REPRESENTATIVE 


(Continued from page 38) 


both the Park Service and the concessioner. 
It can be satisfactorily overcome whenever 
the Park Service and the concessioner act 
together to reduce the crowds in_ the 
valley by taking certain definite steps to 
that end. The final result may not be 
achieved in a day. It might take twenty 
years; but it can be done. Instead of there 
being any indication of a move in that 
direction, we noted regretfully that moves 
to the contrary are in effect. How much 
longer shall we let this pressing problem 
go unchecked? It is obvious that sooner 
or later something must be done about it. 
The longer it is put off, the more difficult 
it will be to achieve. 

The day we left the park, clouds hung 
low along the valley walls and rain was 
falling. Going out by way of the Wawona 
Tunnel, we learned that snow at high ele- 
vations necessitated chains. With these on, 
we climbed until the snow was several 
inches deep, the beauty of the winter land- 
scape increasing with the miles, to the 
climax at the Mariposa Grove of sequoia 
trees. Here the cameras came into action 
in a winter wonderland that defies descrip- 
tion. Fortune was indeed with us, for it is 
said that the first snow of the season is the 
most beautiful. 

Because of the snow, we had to give up 
seeing Kings Canyon and Sequoia. 

West across the San Joaquin Valley, we 
came to Pinnacles National Monument. 
Although we had been there in 1935, we 
had, at that time, hardly an opportunity 
to explore it. On this trip, we arrived at 
noon, on November 17, and spent the en- 
tire afternoon walking the five-mile loop 
trail up and along the ridge of pinnacles. 
It was sunset time when we reached the 
most scenic part, and the glow of light 
across the distant coast ranges and among 
the pinnacles made a scene of glorious 
coloring—the best possible for pictures. 
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PUNDITS 
(Continued from page 26) 
Many of the national park and monument 
informational leaflets released by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office for free distribu- 
tion were written by park naturalists, his- 
torians, or Naturalists also 
write much of the material published by 
park natural history associations. These 


archeologists. 


demands accumulation of 
photographs and factual source material 


be so filed as to be readily 


require the 


which must 
available when needed, so park naturalists 
sooner or later find themselves forced io 
become photographers and librarians. The 
majority of park naturalists are provided 
with neither stenographic nor clerical help, 
so must do all of the time-consuming work 
of accumulating, cataloguing, and filing of 
publications and photographs. Some are 
able to obtain part-time volunteer assist- 
ance from clerks and stenographers in other 
divisions; others, who have summer staffs 
of ranger-naturalists, can assign projects 
to these men with the hope that they can 
squeeze some additional accomplishment 
into a full schedule of visitor contact 
activities. This huge backlog of urgently 
needed, behind-the-scenes projects is one 
of the principal reasons why park natural- 
ists are irritated—though they can’t show 
it by a common question put to them by 
summer visitors: “What in the world do 
you do with all of your spare time in the 
winter?” Visitors that when the 
campfire program and conducted field trip 
season ends, the park naturalist has nothing 
to do until the following tourist season 


assume 


starts. 

Most naturalists are plagued with nu- 
merous glaring gaps in their interpretive 
presentations, the filling of which requires 
painstaking scientific investigations to ob- 
tain the necessary facts. This research for 
interpretation demands much more time 
than the naturalist cen take from his 
other duties to devote to the project. so he 
from the 
institu- 


attempts to recruit assistance 


staffs of scientific or educational 
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tions. Although colleges, universities, and 
scientific foundations are very cooperative, 
and occasionally graduate students can be 
induced to tackle a park research problem 


as the basis for a master’s or doctor's 
thesis, there are long waiting lists of re 
search problems in practically all of the 
national parks and in many of the national 
mortments. Naturalists carry on continu- 
ing programs of biological observation 
recording. archeological site record ac- 
cumulating, questioning of “old timers” 
as a means of obtaining historical data, 
place name studies, and similar projects 
which, over the years, build up records that 
become invaluable sources of factual ma- 
terial for use when needed in the interpre- 
tive program, and in answering specific 
questions from visitors, freelance writers, 
and others. 

Although the ranger force is the na- 
tional park’s primary protective organi- 
zation, naturalist activities are geared to 
cooperate in this important Service func- 
tion. Detection of plant and wildlife dis- 
eases and parasites, that may become 
epidemic; spotting of abnormal increase 
or decrease of certain species (particulaly 
those that may develop devastating irrup- 
tions or are threatened with extinction by 
advances of civilization); recognition of 
intrusions of exotic plants or animals, and 
an awareness of any other factors endan- 
gering the normal natural balances are 
responsibilities of the park naturalist. It is 
his duty to check sites of proposed develop- 
ments and routes of proposed roads and 
trails to be certain that no important 
natural values will be unwittingly damaged 
or destroyed by such developments. In one 
park, the naturalist discovered that an 
especially rich deposit of marine fossils 
would be blasted out in the construction of 
a trail, and was successful in bringing it io 
the attention of the superintendent in iime 
to have a section of the trail rerouted to 
avoid it. 

At Carlsbad Caverns National Park, 
some of the visitors are tempted to carry 
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off pieces of stalactites and stalagmites as 
souvenirs. With over 400,000 persons visit- 
ing the caverns annually, it would take 
only a few years to denude the caverns of 
their beautiful and spectacular formations if 
each person carried away only a tiny frag- 
ment. Naturalists, in their talks, bring out 
the fact that through the deliberate proc- 
esses of nature. thousands, yes. hundreds 
of thousands of years are required to form 
the caves and cover their walls and ceil- 
ings with the delicate and intricate decora- 
tions. They further point out that, through- 
out nearly all of the cavern, this deposi- 
tion activity has ceased and that, once de- 
stroyed, will never be replaced. Explana- 
tion of these basic facts jolts many people 
into sudden realization that in this great 
national park the caverns and their fea- 
tures are invaluable and irreplaceable pos- 
sessions of all of the people of the United 
States, not only of those of today, but of 
generations yet unborn. Through this reali- 
zation, the erstwhile thoughtless souvenir 
collector often becomes a staunch guardian, 
and unto the vandal who sur- 
reptitiously breaks off a piece of stalactite 
Protection 


woe be 
and hides it under his coat. 
through interpretation, which is simply 
an appeal to reason through development 
of understanding, has resulted at Carlsbad 
Caverns, as well as in other na- 
tional parks, in reducing vandalism of both 
the vicious and thoughtless types. Owing 
to interpretive many people 
leave a national park much more nature 
protection minded than when they entered 
it. 

The park naturalist is charged also with 
protection of important scientific speci- 
mens and items of historical significance 
collected within the park boundaries. Such 
be accurately 


many 


programs, 


specimens must not only 
identified, properly preserved, and _pro- 
tected against damage, and theft, but also 
must be systematically catalogued and kept 
readily available for study by scientists. 
Because of lack of suitable storage facili- 
scientific collections made in 


ties, many 
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the national parks and monuments are now 
housed in cooperating museums or scien- 
tific institutions until 
quate facilities for their protection can be 
constructed in the parks where they were 


such time as ade- 


found. 

Regional Director Tillotson of the Na- 
tional Parks Service once stated that he 
felt that a park naturalist should be, above 
everything else. a practical psychologist. 
Certain it is that in his many contacts with 
park visitors, the naturalist must be able io 
win the respect and admiration of the pub- 
lic. Not only must the people have con- 
fidence in what he says, but they must be 
led to look at nature from the same broad 
viewpoint as the naturalist himself. In 
his discussions, the naturalist inevitably 
touches upon subjects which, to some people 
in any audience, are controversial. Perhaps 
the most delicate of these is the question of 
apparent disagreement between the teach- 
ings of science and of the Bible. 

One summer afternoon, Park Naturalist 
Louis Schellbach was talking to a group of 
visitors on the rim of the Grand Canyon. 
He had explained the gradual rise of the 
crust of the earth forming the Kaibab 
Plateau, pointing out marine fossils in the 
limestone underfoot as evidence that the 
spot where he stood had, at one time, been 
beneath the sea. He had told the story of 
the Colorado River and how, tooled with 
sand and gravel, it gradually rasped and 
ground its way ever downward through the 
slowly rising rock layers as the centuries 
dragged by. He then elaborated upon the 
continuous widening of the canyon as side 
streams and erosion slowly chiseled away 
the walls yearly carrying millions of tons 
of earth and rock to the river, which swept 
them away. As he paused, a lady in the 
audience rose to her feet, her face pale 
with emotion. “Ranger.” she blazed, “you 
have told us at length about the work of 
the Colorado River; don't you give God 
any of the credit?” The audience tensed, 
but Schellbach, not unused to such out- 
bursts resulting from violent clashes in 
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thought patterns stimulated by his talks, 
smiled and reached into his pocket. Hold- 
ing his open notebook in one hand, he drew 
with his pencil a line across a page. Quietly 
he asked, “Did I or did my pencil make 
that line?”, and continued with his talk. 

In meeting situations similar to the fore- 
going, I have found most helpful a state- 
ment made by one of my college professors. 
“There is no conflict between science and 
the Bible,” declared my professor, “for 
science expresses the work of God and the 
Bible expresses the word of God.” The 
scientist studies the work of God and inter- 
prets it to the best of his ability, while the 
theologian studies the word of God and he, 
too, interprets it as well as he is able. The 
conflict that many persons feel to exist be- 
tween science and the Bible is not a conflict 
between those two, but is the inevitable re- 
sult of faulty or incomplete interpretation. 
Park naturalists are interpreters of the 
works of God so effectively displayed in 
the national parks and monuments, al- 
though very few people think of them as 
such, 

Because people visiting national parks 
and monuments are almost always on vaca- 
tion, they are out for a good time. Under- 
standing of the fundamental facts regard- 
ing the outstanding features of natural his- 
tory which they see in the parks and monu- 
ments increases their intellectual enjoy- 
ment, just as taking a horesback ride in a 
park or monument increases the physical 
enjoyment of their visit to the area. Neither 
mental nor physical exercise should be car- 
ried to excess, or the enjoyment will sour. 

For that reason, naturalists have learned 
to present their stories in light doses liber- 
ally flavored with humor. Occasionally this 
humor gets out of hand as in the case of 
the seasonal employee at Carlsbad Caverns. 
Day after day throughout the summer as, 
armed with a powerful hand flashlight, he 
led parties through the underground maze, 
someone would request, “Oh ranger, (to 
the park visitor every man in uniform is a 
ranger) throw your light on that forma- 





tion”; or “Ranger, throw your light over 
there, please.” On his final trip through the 
caverns before dismissal at the end of the 
summer season, he was leading his party 
along the edge of the yawning chasm in 
the cavern floor appropriately called “The 
Bottomless Pit.” “Oh, ranger,” piped up a 
feminine voice behind him, “throw your 
light down there.” Hesitating not an in- 
stant, the seasonal casually tossed his flash- 
light into the pit continuing on without a 
backward glance while an awed silence 
prevailed among members of his party. 
Although the national park naturalists 
and the services which they render are taken 
for granted by the public as an established 
function of the government, they share 
with other divisions of the Service a hard- 
to-understand lack of financial support. 
Not only are funds inadequate to provide 
the naturalists with needed supplies and 
equipment, but the majority of them have 
no clerical, stenographic, or janitorial help. 
Taking the time of highly trained, and 
reasonably highly paid employees to type 
reports, sweep out offices, scrape bubble 
gum from display case fronts, shovel snow, 
pick facial tissue off the shrubbery, and 
clean toilet rooms would not be tolerated 
by a commercial organization, but these 
jobs and many others of a similar nature 
are every-day duties of the park naturalists 
and their seasonal ranger-naturalists. 
Many areas administered by the National 
Park Service do not offer interpretive serv- 
ices to the visitors because they have no 
funds to establish and fill naturalist posi- 
tions. It is this wholly inadequate financing 
of the national parks and monuments that 
stimulated William Vogt, in his book Road 


to Survival, to state: 


“Every year between twenty and twenty- 
five million Americans visit our national parks 
alone. Were the National Park Service given 
the funds, there is no reason why every one 
of these millions of Americans should not 
learn something important about the earth 
that supports them—and find out, at the same 
time, how much fun they can have doing it—. 
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What the Park Service has accomplished, 
with extremely limited means, is admirable; 
in terms of the need of such education and 
what might be done, its results are pathetic.” 


Since the end of the war, vacation travel 
to the national parks and monuments has 
increased by leaps and bounds. Travel 
magazines, tourist bureaus, chambers of 
commerce in towns which serve as “gate- 
ways” to a national park or monument; 
all are urging vacationists to visit the na- 
tional parks. On the front page of its fea- 
ture section The Rocky Mountain Empire 
Magazine, Sunday issues of The Denver 
Post during December, 1948, printed full 
page color reproductions, captioned by 
verses, of views in national parks in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Utah. When park 
naturalists get together, they shake their 
heads over these easily read “handwritings 
on the wall.” Next summer will be another 
deluge of travel to the national parks and 
monuments, with naturalists, ranger-natu- 
ralists, rangers, and other members of the 
Service force, vainly trying to keep from 
being completely inundated by the ever 
swelling tide. Yet naturalists still like to 
dream, and to think of all of the objectives 


that might be accomplished, even with the 
crowds that will jam the parks next year, 
if they had competent staffs, suitable mu- 
seums, a few janitors, clerks and stenog- 
raphers to do the “dog work” that now 
takes up so much of the naturalist’s valuable 
time, and plenty of equipment and supplies. 
There is nothing in the park naturalist’s 
dream-book that couldn't be attained if 
adequate funds were provided, over a period 
of years, to get the interpretive program 
into high gear, and keep it rolling. And 
think of what this interpretive service, done 
properly, would mean to the people of the 
United States, who visit the national parks 
and monuments, and to advancing the over- 
all program of conservation and nature 
protection which must be established if this 
nation is to survive! 

But, for those of us who have made inter- 
pretive work in the National Park Service 
a lifetime career, perhaps the little old lady 
who stopped me on the Sluiskin Falls Trail 
at Mount Rainier, back in 1932, was at 
least partly right. It is a wonderful life, 
even though we naturalists do have a few 
things to do beside name flowers and take 
pictures. 


CORONADO NATIONAL MEMORIAL 


ECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

OSCAR L. CHAPMAN recently an- 
nounced establishment of Coronado Na- 
tional Memorial, in Arizona, by proclama- 
tion of President Truman. 

The scenic area, with Coronado Peak 
(to be so named) the highest point, is situ- 
ated within the Coronado National Forest. 
Comprising 2745 acres, it provides views 
for eighty miles in all directions, including 
part of the route traveled by the Spanish 
explorer, Francisco Vasquez de Coronado, 
and his men, on their journey from Mexico 
in 1540. The area can be reached over 
state route 92 west from Bisbee, Arizona, 
and then over an unimproved road. 

Legislation enacted by Congress in 1941 
authorized establishment of a memorial to 
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Coronado, by our government, provided 
arrangements for establishing a similar 
area in Sonora, Mexico, containing the 
starting point of the Coronado expedition, 
were made by the Mexican Government. 
The two areas would form an international 
memorial, with each government in charge 
of its own section. 

Preparations for the United States sec- 
tion were completed some time ago; but 
Mexico has found difficulty in establishing 
her area. In July, our 1941 Act of Con- 
gress was amended to establish a “na- 
tional” instead of an “international” 
memorial. It is hoped, of course, that 
Mexico will soon be able to establish her 
reserve, and that the international area will 
become a reality. 
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MOVING? Please be sure to notify your Assoc iation of your new address as soon as 


possible, so you will not miss an issue of the magazine; and also to avoid causing the 
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office because of incorrect address 





NATIONAL PARK NOTE 
PAPERS 


With full-color pictures 
From kodachromes by 
Devereux Butcher 


Published under the auspices of 
the National Parks Association 


Each box contains 20 note papers and 
20 envelopes, with 2 of each scene, making 
10 beautiful color views of national parks 
and monuments in every box. There are 
Yosemite's Half Dome from Glacier Point, 
Crater Lake's Wizard Island mirrored in the 
blue lake, the thundering foam of Yellow- 
stone's Lower Fall, Rocky Mountain's Hal- 
lett Peak across Nymph Lake, spectacular 
Pulpit Rock in Zion, Lassen Peak in sunset 
light, and other well-known scenes. Cost 
per box only $1. 

Note papers and postcards of birds, wild 
flowers and butterflies also are available at 
$1 a box. A descriptive folder will be 
sent on request. 

Order a box for yourself and one for a 
friend by filling in and returning the coupon 
with your check today. 


National Parks Association, 1840 Mintwood Place, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 


Please send me 
boxes of national park note papers. 


boxes of wild flower note papers. boxes of wild flower postcards. 
boxes of bird note papers. boxes of bird postcards. 


boxes of butterfly note papers. boxes of butterfly postcards. 


My check for $ is enclosed 
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